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) The first free newspaper published in Axis realms 
during World War II was mimeographed under shell- 

re on the beach at Sicily. It appeared in July of 1943, 
a meager-looking single sheet of standard-sized paper 

roduced by the members of the 15th Army Group. But, 
for Italy, the Faro di Lampedusa (to make light) repre- 
sented an opportunity to throw off twenty-one years of 
stringent dictatorial press control. ! 

With the Allied Armies converging on Rome from 
several beachheads, Italian newspapermen quickly real- 
lized their freedom — and the Fascist supporters, their 
plight. By the time troops reached the Eternal City it 

as empty of black shirt editors such as Virginio Gaya 
jot Il Giornale d'Italia. ? Conversely, following the Army’s 
jexample, men like Senator Renato Angiolillo wasted no 
ime in establishing publications. In fact, the Senator’s 
l Tempo was founded the day following the arrival of 
Allied forces. ? Throughout Italy traditionally great news- 
papers still in existence, such as Milan’s Corriere della 
Sera, swiftly joined the trend by ousting Fascist-imposed 
editorial staff members who dared remain. 

The choice of Italy to begin the free press movement 
was more than appropriate since newspapers first evolved 
from Italian soil. From the time of Julius Cesar’s in- 
sistence that daily bulletins be posted in 60 B.C., through 
the Middle Ages when Genoa produced Sincero, the first 
newspaper with a continuous title, Italy’s influence was 
felt. Even the word gazette is derived from the Italian 
“sazzetta,” a small sixteenth century coin exchanged for 
admission to hear readings of newspapers. * 

But, though first in publications, Italy’s political at- 
mosphere hampered the achievement of unlimited press 
freedom. The nation first comprised of separate states 
was split by intense regionalism and progress towards 
any kind of freedom was nil. As a parliamentary mon- 
archy under Victor Emmanuel II, the Constitution of 
1848 hinged press guarantees on “special laws” estab- 
lished to “punish abuse.” This despite tremendous risks 
taken by the prominent journalist-politicians, Counts 
Camillo Cavour and Cesare Balbo, to support unification 
with their Neapolitan newspaper, Jl Risorigmento (the 
reawakening). ° 

But if the monarchy was thought to maintain at least 
effective press control, its terms were loose in comparison 
to the corporate state dictatorship of Benito Mussolini. 


“The man on the white horse” came to power through 
the press first as a reporter for the Socialist paper, 
Avanti! and then as editor of [1 Popolo. He realized the 
extensive influence of the press and determined to benefit 
from it. 

When Mussolini marched on Rome in 1922 to take 
his place in the government, Italy boasted of 157 dailies. 
Three years later when Il Duce proclaimed the official 
establishment of the corporate state, the number was 
reduced to approximately 55 publications. ° 

The elimination of private ownership controlling the 
larger newspapers was the primary target. The Albertini 
deed to the Corriere della Sera contained a technical 
fault; the Stampa and Il Giornale d'Italia were forced to 
sell their rights respectively to the Fiat automotive con- 
cern and a wealthy landowner, Signor Arminise; the 
Gazzetta del Popolo went to the electricity interests — all 
staunch Fascist supporters. * 

Smaller newspapers were forced into line by re- 
placement of editors who refused to comply with the 
almost daily dictation of make-up, headlines, editorial 
and general content. Those newspapers which continued 
to oppose were completely suppressed. ® 

As Dean Frank L. Mott points out, “In Italy under 
Mussolini there were never any news beats because the 
government dictated not only what news should be print- 
ed but its precise position in the papers.” 9 

Control of Agenzia Stefani, the Italian news agency 
founded by Cavour in 1853, completely encircled and 
stifled the Italian press — all became government propa- 
ganda tools. 


The Rebirth of the Italian Press 


In the plebiscite of 1946, apparently tired of the 
tight controls eventually extended to all businesses and 
the costly demands of war in life and material, the Italian 
people voted in favor of a constitutional democracy. 

Both the monarchy and the corporate state had 
failed to fulfill their promises. In Italy’s first one hundred 
years of unification there had not been twenty years of 
peace, and each time war was declared it was without 
knowledge and consent of the people. Under the mon- 
archy there was difficulty with East Africa in 1896, war 
with Turkey in 1911, and World War I in 1914. Not 
even Mussolini’s much needed tax and land reform com- 
pensated for losses incurred in the war against Ethiopia 
in 1935, the intervention in the Spanish Civil War in 
1936 and the final catastrophe of World War II. 1° 

The Italian people now look to the Constitution of 
1948 to maintain peace and bring about economic prog- 
ress. Generally, Article 21 “provides that every citizen 
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shall have the right to express his opinion freely in 
speech, writing, or by any other means of dissemina- 
tion.” Specifically directed at publications: “The press 
may not be subjected to prior sanction, censorship, or 
any other form of interference by the executive power.” 14 

The Constitution further provides that in the case of 
offenses specified by law, certain issues of periodicals 
(the term includes newspapers) may be confiscated. The 
action must be ordered by judicial authority and reasons 
for it given. In cases of extreme urgency confiscation 
may be ordered by police authorities but judicial rati- 
fication is necessary within twenty-four hours. The cases 
envisaged by the law are, in general, offenses against 
public decency. ” 

Twenty-five articles under Legislative Law 47 regu- 
late the press in a manner which offers more liberal and 
democratic freedom than ever before in Italian press 
history. Of import is the delegation of criminal and 
civil responsibility for printed matter to the author and 
the director of the periodical. 

Generally, under Law 47 the press is subject to pen- 
alties of libel and is required to: designate origin of 
publication; register before publication with local author- 
ities; make public the names of the editor and director; 
observe regulations governing all newspapers; adhere 
to regulations governing publications intended for chil- 
dren and adolescents and publications whose contents 
are likely to cause pain and horror. Also classed as an 
offense is the seizure, destruction, or damaging of printed 
matter with the object of preventing its distribution or 
dissemination. 7° 

Although libel laws are found in the amended penal 
code of 1930, they are sufficiently tied to press freedoms 
to be mentioned here. In line with Italian social customs, 
defamation is defined as injury to an individual’s reputa- 
tion by communication with more than one person. It is 
punishable by a term of imprisonment from six months 
to three years and an additional fine of not less than 
5,000 lire (approximately $8) if it is accomplished 
through the press. 14 

If the offense is committed against a political, admin- 
istrative, or legal body, or its representatives, the penal- 
ties are increased. Truth is not a defense against libel 
in Italy, but if the offense rests with a specific charge it 
may, before a final verdict is reached, be referred to a 
jury of honor judgment when: 1) the injured party is 
a public servant and the charge may lead to his removal 
from official duties; 2) when criminal proceedings are 
still in progress or are intended against the injured party 
in respect to the charge made; 3) where the plaintiff 
formally requests the judge to establish the truth or 
falsity of the fact imputed. If the truth of the allegation 
is proved in the preceding instances, the author of the 
defamation is not punishable. 1 

Protection under the Constitution is offered the for- 
eign correspondent. Article 15 guarantees the “freedom 
of secrecy of correspondence and of all other forms of 
communications.” Arnaldo Cortesi, long-time New York 
Times correspondent, reports, “As far as I know, no 
attempt has ever been made in post-war Italy to interfere 
with outgoing news . . . certainly no censorship of any 
sort has ever been applied.” 1° This statement reinforces 
the general impression that the Constitution of 1948 
allows the press fairly free rein to operate as it chooses. 
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The Threat to a Free Press 


However, there is greater concern among those in 
terested in the maintenance of a free press over undue 
influence asserted by vested interest ownership and they 
monopoly afforded newspapers by the limited number of 
dailies which cover relatively small areas. 

Journalist-politician Lugi Einaudi considers it dan 
gerous that Italian newspapers no longer have family o 
personal interests guiding their policies. The picture does 
not change because business interests now support the} 
present government; the politically independent news- 
papers still remain under their control. ' 

According to Dr. Ignazio Weiss, professor of journal-; 
ism associated with the University of Florence, it worsens} 
the situation. He declares that “the independent press in} 
Italy is financed by industrial and agrarian combines in} 
the North and the Centre, and by banking institutions in| 
the South.” Furthermore, he charges, the Confederazione > 
Generale dell’Industrial owns three out of four financial] 
papers with control over twenty dailies. The company) 
also provides small provincial papers, free of charge, | 
through its wire service, Agenzia Giornali Associati, | 
with leading articles, political news, parliamentary re-| 
ports, foreign correspondence, miscellaneous news items, | 
and serials. 18 

Dr. Weiss stresses that 


The influence of this “Confidustria” reaches 
down to the smallest and remotest towns in the 
country. This obviously raises the question of the 
influence which this section of the Italian press, 
ruled as it is by conservative combines, and gen- 
erally loyal to the Government, must have on the 
formation of public opinion in the country. 7° 


To add to the already precarious situation, actual 
newspaper owners may hide from public view. Although 
the Constitution requires newspapers to reveal sources 
of financial backing, the Parliament has failed to make 
it law. | 

Einaudi also feels there is danger in the so-called 
“new” press. He points out that those newspapers founded 
after World War IL represent a specialized (financial, 
business, sports, etc.) or a political (party organ) press. 


Avanti! (Socialist), L’Unita (Communist, 
Popolo (Christian Democrat), and others are 
good, but they are not enough. Only a daily press 
can form a reasoned public opinion with editors 
who have strong background of ideals of political 
and social freedom and at the same time are 
independent of parties. 


He maintains that to be effective, newspapers must 
be free of financial dependence on industrial or bank- 
ing interests, refuse to accept private subsidies from 
advertisers or others and be free of parties in order to 
honestly report political happenings. 

This type of press, Einaudi feels, will reach the 
“intermediate liberal opinion found in the middle class 
professional, both public and private, among independent 
agriculturalists, artisans, small and medium land propri- 
etors . . . the backbone of Italian society, . . . the real 
general vote.” 2° 


Einaudi’s point of view is supported by Dr. Weiss’s 


investigations of 1958-59. Dr. Weiss’s research takes the 
matter one step further by demonstrating statistically 
the vast influence of this “specialized” daily press, 
especially in one-newspaper areas. The results were ob- 
tained despite the reluctance of daily papers to cooperate. * 


The Italian Press Picture 


In the first place, the number of daily newspapers in 
Italy has steadily dropped in the last few years. In 1948, 
114 dailies were reported. Ten years later the number 

was reduced to 104 in 38 cities, while in 1958, dailies 
“numbered 92 in 37 cities. 21 The loss consistent with world 
trends was expected because of mergers and rising costs. 
But for Italy, whose geography is a natural hindrance 
_to circulation of national newspapers needed for contrast 
with regional offerings, this is a potentially dangerous 
situation. This is especially true since the independent 
press allows politics to reach into its newspaper columns. 

Based on the 1958 study, the 92 newspapers were 
credited with a run of the press of 5,251,000 (15 per 
cent never read or sold). Actual circulation was 4,465,500 

in contrast to a total adult population of 35,700,000.** 

| The spread, according to provincial capitals — North, 
Central, South and the Islands (Sicily and Sardinia) — 
indicated only 37 cities were serviced by daily news- 
papers. Of the 55 cities not reached at all, 25 had less 
than 50,000 population, 28 were cities of 50,000 to 
100,000 population and two were 100,000 or more in 
population. 

An analysis means one-newspaper monopolies existed 
in 13 cities of the North, two in the Central regions, and 
three cities in the south and the islands. Only six northern 
cities and two island capitals had a competitive news- 
paper situation. 

Further, for every 1,000 adults there were only 169 
copies of daily newspapers available in the North: 190 
in the Central area; 33 in the South; and 42 copies in 
the Islands. Only in Rome, Torino, Bolonga, and Milan, 
the country’s most important press centers, does the 
number of copies printed exceed the population. 

A look at the Italian reading habits in 1958 indicated 
40.1 per cent of the total adult population read the 72 
morning papers available, while 5.3 per cent read the 20 
afternoon papers. The country’s most avid readers were 
in the 45 to 65 year age group, who, uniquely enough, 
were at the same time the largest group of the non- 
reading adult public. Similarly, cities with 100,000 or 
more inhabitants led the reading list with 62.9 per cent 
of the total reading population. And, as expected, towns 
with less than 5,000 were the lowest with only 29.7 per 
cent of the adult reading population. 

ltaly’s illiteracy rate reported at 13,000,000 per 
36,000,000* ** adults in 1956 is steadily dropping, but is 
still high at less than half that figure announced in 
1961. 22 But the 45.4 per cent of the adult population 
who do read newspapers do so consistently. Statistics 


*Statistics gathered by Dr. Weiss in collaboration with Utenti Pubblicita 
Associati and the Federazione Italiana Editori di Giornale were not checked 
by an independent agency. 


**Total population 49,190,710. 


***On the basis of figures published by Documenti di vita Italiana, August 
and September, 1956, 


computed by Dr. Weiss in 1958 revealed that out of 
the 35,700,000 total, a large number read more than 
one newspaper: 


Number of Papers Afternoon 
Read by Adults Morning Papers (72) Papers (20) 
1 11,090,000 1,730,000 
2 2,450,000 130,000 
3 110,000 30,000 
4 50,000 
5 20,000 


Those Italians who can read but cannot afford to 
buy newspapers (about four and a half cents a copy) 
get them from friends who can or read those left on 
public reading tables for that purpose. In the larger 
cities they can be seen checking the day’s events from 
newspapers posted on walls outside publishers’ offices. 
In Sicily and Sardinia, where economic conditions are 
the worst in Italy, those who have an extra lire may use 
it to hire a newspaper. 


What Does the Newspaper Offer the Italian Public? 


The Italian daily newspaper reading public, when it 
has a choice, may select from four general classifications. 
Throughout the nation there were, in 1958, 71 independ- 
ent newspapers, 13 political publications, four economic- 
financial newspapers and four sports dailies. The latter 
two do not reach the south or the islands. 

Since the press, independent or otherwise, is aligned 
politically, any discussion of it must include an explana- 
tion of Italy’s parties. Politically, Italy harbors eight 
active parties ranging from extreme right (neo-Fascists) 
to extreme left (Communists). Although ruled by the 
Christian Democratic Party, the Catholic nation con- 
sistently retains seats in the government for the only 
avowedly Fascist party in Europe and the largest Com- 
munist party outside of the Iron Curtain. However, the 
Christian Democrat majority does elect the Prime Min- 
ister. To date, in most cases, all parties have voted with 
the West or the Christian Democrats with the exception 
of the Socialist and Communist parties. 7* 

So many factions naturally create constant turmoil 
in the Parliament. Why, then, do the Italians support so 
many different political parties? Perhaps this may be 
answered by their long history of suppression in one 
form or another. They are like a people released, and a 
few Italian daily newspapers reflect this in their change 
from pre-war restrained coverage to post-war sensational 
reporting. 

The independent press (72 newspapers in 1958) is 
the most powerful of the newspaper group and hence the 
most carefully cultivated by politicians. Nationally, the 
press in 1958 leaned most heavily to the center in sup- 
port of the controlling Christian Democratic Party with 
67 newspapers lending a circulation support of 3,760,000. 
The left was boosted by three independent newspapers 
— two in the Central area and one in the Islands — for 
a total of 98,000 circulation. The Socialists gained sup- 
port from one independent newspaper in the Islands with 
60,000 circulation. 

The political press was represented in 1958 by 13 
newspapers circulating throughout the country. Three 
were located in the North, six in the Central region, two 
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in the South, and two in the Islands. Party ownership 
was as follows: 


No. of | Circu- 
Party Platform Papers lation 
Socialist Party Nationalistic- 
(extreme right) anti-Communist 1 80,000 


Popular Monarchy Retention of 

(right) the Crown 2 75,000 
Liberal Party Anti-Socialist, Dicta- 

(right of center) tatorship and Clergy none 
Christian Democrat 


(center) Mixed Economy 3 38,000 


Republican Party 
(left of center ) 


The Republic 1 50,000 


Social Democrats 


(left) Welfare State 1 80,000 


Socialist Party 
(extreme left) 


Reform Tax System 3 150,000 


Communist Party 
(extreme left) 


Reform Tax System 2 430,000 74 


The Communist press established in 1924 was at its 
height in the early fifties with a claimed circulation of 
530,000. It has since shrunk to two publications located 
in Rome and Milan. Instrumental in its decline was 
government action taken to curb Red powers. First, Com- 
munists were forced out of printing plants illegally occu- 
pied after World War II; next, state owned businesses 
were ordered to discontinue advertisements and private 
business men followed suit; third, newsprint imports on 
credit were refused. Previously the Communists received 
newsprint from behind the Iron Curtain on credit. They 
are now required to buy it through regular channels in 
line with other newspapers and to pay cash. > Other 
factors thought to have caused the drop in circulation 
were the change in policy following Stalin’s death and 
the action taken during the Hungarian Revolt. Editorial 
policies are under the direct supervision of the Russian 
attaché located in the embassy at Rome. 

Other daily papers in the specialized press cover spe- 
cific areas such as sports, finances, agriculture, satire, 
family doings, music, horse breeding, etc. These, too, 
have political preferences and are owned in part by 
business interests. 

Also, a word about the Vatican daily press should be 
included. It was often said of Pope Pius XII that each 
night following dinner, he enjoyed reading the L’Osserva- 
tore Romano (the Roman Observer). A Newsweek re- 
porter quipped, “He should, it happens to be his own!” 
Termed the Papal Press and founded in 1861 by Mare- 
antonio Pacelli, the grandfather of Pope Pius XII, the 
Osservatore publishes in 34 languages including Sanskrit 
and Latin. Fifteen reporters — only two priests — who 
have no worries about deadlines, staff the news desk. 
(The newspaper thinks nothing of publishing headlines 
three to four days late.) Its circulation of at least 200,000 
is recognized by the Kremlin which subscribes to three 
copies received daily through the Russian Embassy in 
Rome. The printing plant houses rotary presses and some 
of the best mechanical equipment in Italy. 26 
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Fulfilling a special need are three foreign languag' 
dailies in Italy. The Daily American, an English languag 
newspaper, was founded in Rome by American news 
papermen in post-war Italy. It boasts a circulation of 
28,920. The other are the Primorski Dnevnik, publish 
in Trieste in the Slovenian language and the Dolomiten, 
a German language paper published at Bolzano. ** 

Despite illiteracy, the press was still considered a 
“highly influential” in the 1948 elections among the 
reading public. ?8 These Italians apparently look to news+ 
papers for facts and each of the parties, aware of this, 
used the dailies to their fullest extent. Political factions 
created new papers especially for the campaign and sawh 
to it that they were placed in the hands of the people. 
The Communists developed the unique idea of leaving; 
newspapers in markets as wrappings for produce. Since 
Italian grocers ordinarily do not use paper bags, the: 
entire edition was used and arrived at the home intact. 7% 

The Italian newspaper in contrast to the American) 
“paper that goes home” is never delivered and seldom} 
subscribed to. Distribution is handled directly by news- 
boys on the street or at news stands through either the} 
newspapers’ own distribution agency or a national or-} 
ganization. The distributor or wholesaler usually receives: 
a 25 per cent discount, and, in turn, sells the papers) 
to vendors who realize a 20 per cent discount. The latter; 
is also applicable in localities where newsboys directly) 
pick up newspapers at railroad stations or post offices., 
Vendors are unionized under the Italian Federation of} 
Newspaper Sellers which sees to it that the number of | 
newsboys and stands does not exceed public demand. *° 


Newspaper Coverage and Format 
| 

The range is broad, extending from the traditiona! 
style of the nation’s largest circulating newspaper, the 
Corriere della Sera, to the American-styled journalism 
offered by a few publications such as // Giorno of Milan. 
The latter’s presentation of comics, gossip, contests. 
photographs, and methods of handling news is a sharp: 
contrast to the Corriere’s serious rendition of the nationa! 
and international scene as well as the strong emphasis. 
on culture epitomized by “La Terza Pagina.” 3! 

The pride of traditionally written daily newspapers is 
the third page, which is entirely devoted to the nation’s 
institutions — all aspects of society; literary criticisms, 
travel notes, ethics or customs, art exhibits, films, and. 
also short stories contributed by noted men in the 
journalistic and literary worlds. *” 

On the other hand, Nuova Stampa Sera of Turin, the 
second largest newspaper, leans more towards large pho- 
tographs and heavy sports news. *? A few newspapers 
like Oggi of Milan “plunge head on into sensationalism, 
like workers in the gaudiest days of Chicago journal- 
isi = 

Despite differences in style, editorials almost always 
appear on page one. But advertising is rarely placed 
there and is held to a minimum on the third page — at 
least in the larger newspapers. There is no exclusive 
section for ads and they may appear on other inside 
pages side by side or be relegated to the back pages. 
Advertising in Italy, for the most part, is a semi-monopoly 
handled by agents who work as exclusive representatives 
of both the advertiser and the publisher. Several large 


xencies and a few small ones control all the daily news- 
aper advertising in Italy. Moreover, newspapers refuse 
» reveal circulation figures. *°* 

Regardless of make-up, the finished Italian newspaper 
enerally exhibits a quality of care and neatness. For- 
jats vary considerably, but the usual paper contains 
ight to nine columns and is 16-1/2 inches wide and 23 
aches high. Larger newspapers, as a rule, own their own 
rinting plants, but scarcity and cost of mechanical 
guipment forces smaller operations to utilize joint plants. 
Ithough page restrictions have been lifted, cost still 
rohibits newspapers from running more than 12 pages 
—usually four, eight, or ten pages, depending on the 
ize of the newspaper. °° 


ews Sources 

Newsgathering for the most part on the local and 
ational scene is conducted as it is in the United States. 
‘he larger newspapers maintain staffs spread around the 
rorld. The Corriere della Sera, for example, has foreign 
orrespondents in London, Paris, Bonn, Moscow, Wash- 
agton, and New York. 

Newspapers unable to afford their own correspondents 
tilize the services of national and domestic agencies. 
lowever, Italian newspapers seldom credit the agency 
s the source. Provincial newspapers may indicate by 
ootnotes, but, in general, they attempt to give the im- 
ression that they have correspondents scattered every- 
phere. °" 

Agenzia Nazionale Stampa Associata (National As- 
ociation Press Agency), a replacement for the Stefani 
igency disbanded after World War II, was set up in 
tome as a cooperative in 1945. It distributes to 3,500 
ubscribers including banks, businesses, government of- 
ices, and Italian Consulates abroad as well as newspapers. 
tun by an administrative council of 17 members, it op- 
rated in 1956 on a budget of more than a billion lire 
$2,000,000) . 3° 
— ANSA offers 25 to 40,000 words daily of domestic 
1ews and 12,000 words of foreign news on a 24-hour 
»asis. The news distributed by teleprinter and radio flows 
n from 12 provincial offices, 300 correspondents through- 
yut the nation, 10 foreign bureaus and eight permanent 
orrespondents abroad. The agency also has agreements 
vith Reuters and Agence France Presse as well as a re- 
iprocal agreement with Tass. °° 

On the domestic scene, the Agenzia Astra located in 
[rieste services 30 newspapers in Italy and Germany with 
ocal news, while the Agenzia Giornali Associati set up 
yy the General Confederacy of Industries offers a wide 
variety of news free of charge to provincial newspapers. 
‘or the Roman papers, Agenzia Romano Informazioni 
puts out 2,000 words daily —90 per cent domestic and 
[0 per cent foreign. 4° 

Dr. Weiss lists 140 individual agencies, including 
oress agents, as furnishing articles concerning political, 
sconomic, and social affairs; opinions of personalities, 
sarties, and the government. 

The one specialized agency in Italy, the Agenzia Fides, 
rounded in 1926, presents an eight-page weekly news 


‘Only estimates are released. 


bulletin to 1,000 Catholic newspapers in 51 countries. 
Covering only the Catholic world, it is mainly supported 
by the Superior Council of Pontifical Work for the 
Propagation of the Faith. The central office in Rome is 
staffed with seven writers and has correspondents in 
Vatican missions abroad. *! 

Italy has six correspondents in New York City from 
the Agenzia Nationale and other newspapers and maga- 
zines. All the world agencies — AP, UPI, AFP, Reuters, 
and Tass — maintain offices in Rome and other Italian 
cities, *7 


The Italian Economy and the Press 


Circulation and advertising income are unquestion- 
ably tied to a national economic state. For Italian daily 
newspapers faced with distribution problems, a decreas- 
ing but still high illiteracy rate and depressed areas, 
particularly in the South and the Islands, it means a small 
circulation income. Newspaper advertising, still not pop- 
ular with business men who, in general, cling to the idea 
that quality and reputation produce sufficient sales, also 
represents meager financial support. The newspapers’ 
refusal to release accurate circulation figures has not 
helped matters. 

Larger newspapers aided by vested interests are little 
concerned, but the smaller newspaperman finds it im- 
possible to exist. Thus, the government decided rather 
than allow larger enterprises to squeeze out the smaller 
operations, the press would be offered subsidies. The 
government’s point of view may be better understood by 
a brief look at the nation’s economic state. *° 

Contrary to popular belief, Italy’s chief problem is 
not over population, but rather it is related to three main 
factors. First, the scarcity of good soil and abundant 
sweet water in all areas but the North. This prevents the 
growth of a strong agricultural economy which, in turn, 
is the base of a stable industrial economy. Second, a lack 
or scarcity of basic raw materials which inhibits industrial 
growth, and, third, a shortage of capital investment that 
encourages a chronic unemployment situation. #4 

At the end of World War II, Italy was left with the 
major portion of its transportation facilities out of com- 
mission. One-quarter of the country’s railroad tracks 
were destroyed, one-third of its bridges and one-half of 
its power plants blown up as well as two-thirds of its 
highways left unusable. In 1945 industrial output was 
less than half of that of 1938. 4% 

With the help of American aid between 1945 and 
1948 and the World Bank, coupled with a “tremendous 
amount of energy and efficiency on the part of the Italian 
people,” the country’s financial stability increased. Since 
1953 the average rate of Gross National Product has 
been six per cent, the gold reserves as of March 31, 1960 
reached three million dollars, and among other important 
advances, the unemployment rate dropped to the all-time 
low of 1,655,000 as of May 1960. 46 

The improvement is monumental, but poverty is still 
rampant in the South and the Islands with the major 
portion of unemployment centralized there. However, the 
general picture combined with the decreasing illiteracy 
rate means that Italian newspapers have a bright future 
— if they can survive. 

Although journalism educators, such as Carter R. 
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Bryan of the University of Maryland, feel that subsidies 
lead to state intervention, the Italian government has 
another view. It believes subsidies are the only answer 
to maintaining the press in the face of ever-increasing 
production and distribution costs. ** 

According to Dr. Weiss, the government does not 
recognize that large newspaper organizations gain from 
unnecessary financial assistance. But on the other hand, 
smaller newspapers, who buy their entire allowance and 
use only part of it, may engage in black market activities 
by reselling it to the highest bidder. #® Again, the lack of 
law to enforce the constitutional provision to reveal 
sources of income protects the wrongdoer. 

Nevertheless, in 1949 the Parliament ordered a re- 
duction in freight rates for the transport of newsprint. 
Benefits established gave newspapers special rates for 
long distance calls and for teletype service over tele- 
graphic wires as well as occasional tax reductions. Jour- 
nalists themselves were allowed a 70 per cent reduction 
on railroad fares. 49 

The most important benefit —the lowered cost of 
newsprint — allows daily newspapers a reduction of 37 
lire (five cents) per kilogram (two pounds) for the 
first 250 quintali (two and a half tons) of newsprint pur- 
chased monthly. For quantities in excess of this, the 
cost drops to a fraction of a cent per kilogram. With the 
price of newsprint fluctuating around 100 lire (16 cents) 
a kilogram, the cost to newspapers is two-thirds the retail 
price. Smaller newspapers are able to stay in business 
because of this reduction. °° 

The regulation of cost, calculated in proportion to 
circulation, is handled through the National Cellulose 
Trust, a state-owned operation which uses both imported 
and domestic cellulose to manufacture newsprint. The 
trust reported the cost of subsidies for 1956 at 2,050,000 
lire ($3,200) with quantity demands rising. In 1957 
newsprint consumption was listed at 1,500,000 quintali 
(15,000 tons). In a further effort to avoid unfair dis- 
tribution, newsprint allotments are scheduled through 
a central commission of editors and other public admin- 
istrators concerned. °1 


The Competition 


Despite government aid, the number of Italian daily 
newspapers is steadily declining. Chief competitor is the 
illustrated newsweekly patterned after such American 
publications as Life and Time. 

In 1959, Dr. Weiss reported there were 74 important 
weeklies (120 total) with a circulation of more than 
16,500,000 copies in contrast to 90 daily newspapers with 
an estimated circulation of 5,000,000. °? 

Why do the weeklies increase as the dailies decline? 


The main reason is the lively, attractive presentati 
Italians, too long restricted to a severe diet of dicta’ 
party-line news, are tired of the dull, traditional make 
and news writing which characterizes all but a f 
Italian newspapers. The weeklies do have party afhil 
tions, but they are not party organs. Ownership is 
the hands of publishing houses as opposed to newspap 
controlled by vested interests. Hence, articles for the m 
part are free of political implications. °° 
True, the magazines are not ideal in respect to 

jectivity, but they are light and interesting. Large colo 
illustrations and slick paper layouts make bright ba 
grounds for motion pictures, theater, book and mus 
reviews and sensational reporting of political, social, a 
criminal news. Also liberally distributed are news-featu 
and all types of events occurring abroad. °* 


Although each publication utilizes the variety 
articles listed above, weeklies emphasize specific inter 
such as miscellany, usually Sunday supplements perta 
ing to films, radio, television, puzzles and humor as wi 
as romance, women and children’s interests, and sports.| 


Unlike the newspapers, who maintain monopolies | 
many areas, the magazines are faced with healthy co 
petition in all regions. With circulation the chief sour 
of support —the publisher receives only three-quarte 
of the retail price of each copy — the struggle for surviv 
is keen. The publications range from 40 to 134 pages wi 
cost calculated at approximately one lire per page. °° 
extra lire (newspapers cost 30 lire per issue) seer 
small in comparison to the abundance of informatia 
offered. And the response of the Italian public indicat 
agreement. 


Further incentive offered the reader is the attem 
to keep weekly news fresh. Generally several pages 
each edition are held open for last minute deadlil 
additions and/or changes. °* 


Predictions in 1953 prophesied expansion for 
weeklies. Between that year and 1957 they did. Althou: 
the number decreased slightly in 1958, Dr. Weiss ini 
cates that it represents a leveling off period for a boomi: 
business rather than a decline of importance such 
indicated by newspaper failures. He points out thi 
newsweekly circulation figures continue to far outstr’ 
those of daily newspapers. 


Dr. Weiss feels newsmagazines are successful becau 
they reflect the “various attitudes among the differe 
classes . . . especially among the middle— and iti 
lower middle — class.” Daily newspapers do not; th 
are bound by tradition. Moreover, he concludes, unle 
daily newspapers meet the weeklies head on by moder 
izing, they “may become obsolete and may no long 
respond to the aspirations, desires, and demands of tl 
public at large.” 5* 
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